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Berkeley's idealism and Hume's skepticism grow out of that doc- 
trine and a theory of knowledge based on that shifty foundation. 
We know not things, but ideas, faint copies of what might appear if 
we could ever get at them. These simple ideas are combined, their 
relationships studied, the whole fabric of knowledge is built up. 
And who can be sure his knowledge is true ? If we accept the psy- 
chology that Locke and Hume and Berkeley believed in, we must 
answer, "No one." But we assume to-day that the mind is not a 
tabula rasa but an active, choosing thing. Spinoza's distinction 
between adequate and inadequate ideas gives us some help here. 
Our friend's idea of the chair he thought was there was inadequate, 
it was on the periphery of his attention, it was a sense-impression 
merely. If some one had jolted him from his brown study and he 
had looked attentively, he would have seen the azalea bush. He 
might not have had a wholly adequate idea of it in all its complica- 
tions and implications, but at least his idea would have been ade- 
quate enough to control his actions. What mer really seek is knowl- 
edge enough to make them act successfully. Possibly our ideas of 
an object do not absolutely correspond with its scientific constitu- 
tion. If they are near enough the facts not to bring us to disaster 
they are true enough for everyday use. We have to take the sensa- 
tions that the world thrusts upon us and transmute them somehow 
into thought before they can form the stuff of which knowledge is 
made. Not all sensations become ideas, not all ideas become clear 
and distinct. Life is not all sensation nor all thought. We are not 
merely minds nor merely bodies. We have to take our place in the 
world of matter as bodies, just as our minds have their being in the 
world of thought. We have no right to test the existence of things 
by our knowledge of them, nor by the shoving of the burden of proof 
on to God. Berkeleyan idealism tends to make its advocate narrow- 
minded and provincial. His world is a small world; he sits at its 
center and smiles serenely around, letting God take care of every- 
thing outside. How do we know things are ? How do we know they 
aren't? The egocentric method of conducting one's life would 
land one not necessarily in an azalea bush, but probably on a less 
flowery bed of discomfort. Anna T. Kitchel. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Mental Adjustments. Frederick Lyman Wells. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. xiii + 331. 
This book is one of the "Conduct of Mind Series." The intro- 
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duction by Dr. Joseph Jastrow is an excellent statement of its con- 
tents, and is of especial value in orienting the reader. 

The concept of mental adaptation is launched in the first chapter 
and is more fully rounded out and given concrete expression in the 
final chapter. "Life depends upon adapted behavior." Then fol- 
low numerous examples of adaptations in the animal world. Mod- 
ern behavioristie tendencies are recognized by "Wells, but a rigorous 
behaviorism is rejected as being inadequate to tell the whole story 
of adjustment. 

Sexual adaptations are the most important factors involved in 
human happiness. While the sexual instinct can not be blocked, 
i. e., can attach itself to almost any object, as in fetichism, yet the 
proper course of this instinct is difficult to secure. A healthy type 
of sex consciousness is imperative and can be developed only through 
healthy activities when shared in mixed company — especially danc- 
ing. Repression of the sex instinct leads to a blocking of the sexual 
trend and builds up internal resistances that may later lead to a 
poor adaptation in marriage. 

The thesis, briefly stated, is that the fundamental trends — the 
desire for food (economic trend), the preservation of the individual 
(cared for by the social trend), and the continuance of the species 
(sexual trend) — must have normal expression. Otherwise compen- 
sations must be sought in balancing factors — factors which use up 
the vital energy provided for these trends. Religion is thus a bal- 
ancing factor in the lives of many unhappily married people. Wells 
elaborates in detail the many types of failure to find a happy ad- 
justment to life. 

In the chapter on "Use and Waste in Thought and Conduct" the 
concept of trend is defined more precisely. Because man has a 
greater variety of trends than any other animal, he has more dif- 
ficulty in arriving at a perfect adaptation of life. Trends oppose 
each other and give rise to mental conflicts — these are faulty adjust- 
ments to life, such as dreams, magic, and "false," phantastic, or 
autistic thinking. These shade over from the normal thinking of 
the savage and the child into the delusions of the insane. Autistic 
thinking does have a utility in thought, however, in the fields of 
music, painting, poetry, fantasy, wit, and religion. Realistic or true 
thinking makes it possible for man to exist in a practical world — 
while autistic thinking (provided it is not used in making practical 
adjustments) makes life worth living. 

Symbolic association is next discussed. The evolution and func- 
tion of language is traced in order to interpret symbolism in dreams. 

In the continuity of emotion Wells finds an explanation for the 
"loading" of ordinary experiences with an unusual degree of affect. 
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The term affect is used to designate processes of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. Affective transference, a loading or a siphoning, is 
a sort of conditioned reflex, although there are important differences. 
"The affects siphon from one mental process to another, from one 
pursuit to another — thus there is a 'continuity of emotion.' " Wells 
rejects the James-Lange theory and looks upon emotion as a central 
process (cerebral). It is in a consideration of affective transference 
that psycho-analysis has greatest play. 

Dissociation is discussed as showing forms and types of malad- 
justment. A discussion of the mechanism in dissociated ideas fol- 
lows and the role of dissociation in the formation of delusions is 
elaborated. 

The modern experimental methods of analyzing the intellectual, 
emotional, and instinctive factors in personality are next presented. 
Among the tests and scales for the measurement of intelligence 
Wells emphasizes the importance of performance tests and mentions 
Pintner's valuable contribution in standardizing Knox's Cube Test 
as the type of work necessary for the further development of per- 
formance tests. Illustrations are given of the method of relative 
position in measuring the normality of one's "beliefs" and of one's 
"moral judgments." A discussion of the "association" experiments 
follows and the author's system for recording data on the personality 
is presented. 

In the concluding chapter Wells gives concrete expression to his 
thesis that the end of adaptation is happiness. Men seek happiness 
in egoistic or in altruistic ways and these two tendencies are traced 
in a description of the function and operation of the sexual, eco- 
nomic, and social trends. Altruistic living out of the fundamental 
trends is the right solution. The chapter closes with a consideration 
of what educational policies are most consistent with the purpose of 
adaptation. Education must fit the individual for the duties of life. 
Thus learning to master one's love-life and economic existence is 
fundamental. Measured by this criterion, Wells finds formal edu- 
cation sadly lacking and minimizes the value of classical and cul- 
tural education. He argues for the recreational and vocational fea- 
tures of education. To learn to do by doing is the ideal method. 

Dr. Wells brings together the most important contributions of 
anthropology, sociology, psychiatry, and psychology to the problem 
of right living. Of necessity the material is a bit disconnected, and 
one doubts whether the popular reader would be able to assimilate 
readily the contents of the book as a systematic whole. The style 
is lucid and forceful and the unhesitating use of analogy is at times 
most helpful. Donald G. Paterson. 

University op Kansas. 



